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THE CONVENTION. 





chief causes of complaint were, that it gave to 


the small counties the same weight in the legis- 
We propose to give, for the gratification of 


our readers in other states, a brief historical 
sketch of the very interesting aad respectable 


lature as the large ones—every county sending 
two members to the House of Delegates—and 
that it too much restricted the right of suffrage, 
assemblage which is now engaged in revising | in confining it to freeholders. 

the Constitution of this Commonwealth. The 
meeting of the people, by their representatives, 
for the purposes of remodelling their govern- 











There were, indeed, other objections, which 
had the support of almost as many individuals 
as these, but they were deemed to be of minor 
importance, and the question of ‘‘ Convention or 
no Convention,” mainly hinged, in the legisla- 
al interest, on the present occasion, from the high | lature, and out of it, on the two that have been 
rank which Virginia holds in the estimation of | mentioned. 
her sister states ; from the character of the indi- 


ment can never be viewed with indifference by 







Americans; but the spectacle deserves addition- 


The first legislative act, in favor of a revision 
viduals who compose the Convention ; and the | of the Constitution, was passed in the session of 
lively sensibility excited in the state, by the | 1827-8. By this, the sense of the freeholders 
struggles between parties, not merely for specu- | throughout the state was directed to be taken 
lative theories, but for what they respectively | at the regular election in the following spring, 
claim as political rights, and feel to be political | whether they were in favor or against a Conven- 
power. And without some such explanation as tion, and the votes to be returned to the suc- 
we are about to furnish, the proceedings and de- | ceeding legislature. 
bates of the Convention would not be thorough- 
ly understood by the distant reader. 









About forty thousand free- 
holders appear to have voted on the question, of 


which number there was a majority of upwards 
The existing Constitution of Virginia has the | of six thousand in favor of a Convention. 
honor of being the first which was made in Ame- 








As soon as this expression of the popular will 
rica, with a view toa final separation from Great | rendered a revision of the Constitution no long- 
Britain. It was even prior, by a few days, to the | er doubtful, and a correction of the present in- 
Declaration of Independence. That of South | equalities in the representation were anticipated, 
Carolina was indeed formed before it, but it was | a new question arose, which excited, and con- 
meant to be temporary, and contemplated a res- | tinues to excite, more interest than any other ; 
toration of British authority. This Constitution | and that was, whether representation should be 
was enacted by a body chosen for the purposes | founded on the white population alone, or on a 
of ordinary and extraordinary legislation, in a 
season of emergency, but, according to Mr. Jef- 









mixed basis, compounded, according to some, of 
Sree persons and slaves, and according to others, 
ferson, at a time when independence was not | of persons and property. This question owes 
contemplated by the voters. The instrument is | its importance, and probably its origin, to the 
remarkable for its brevity, it containing but | following local circumstances. 

nineteen articles. The state of Virginia is divided, by the Blue 
Ridge, into two not very unequal portions, as to 
before, there were strong manifestations of dis- | white population, but differing widely as to the 

content with this Constitution ; and attempts to | number of their slaves. According to the cen- 

call a Convention for revising it, have increased | sus of 1820, about seven twelfths (348,873) of 
in frequency and strength, until that of 1827,] the white population were in the eastern divi- 


which succeeded on the present occasion. The' sion, and above five twelfths (254,208) in the 
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After peace was restored to the country, if not 
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western. But as population increases faster in 
the western counties than iu the eastern, the 
latter probably does not now exceed the former, 
more than in the proportion ef five to four. Put 
of the slaves, the western division contained lit- 
tle more than one tenth (43,151 at the last cen- 
sus) and the eastern, nine tenths (381,997.) 

It follows, therefore, that if, in the apportion- 
ment of delegates or representatives, the whole 
number of slaves were counted, the eastern dis- 
trict would thereby nearly double its represen- 
tation; or if only three fifths were counted, as 
in the General Government, they would gain an 
accession of nearly sixty per cent : whereas if 
the white population alone were counted, the 
proportion of delegates allotted to the western 
district would not greatly fall short of that al- 
lotted to the eastern, at this time, and in ten, or 
at most, twenty years, would exceed it. 

These two great divisions of the state have 
the same relative interests, though not to the 
same extent, in the question of the compound 
basis of numbers and property, or population and 
taxation. For the revenue of the state is raised 
principally by taxes on lands and slaves; and 
as the eastern division not only has nine tenths 
of the slaves, but its lands too, from having a 
readier access to market are more profitable, and 
consequently rated higher, it pays a much larger 
proportion of the taxes than the western. The 
difference is yet greater in personal property than 
real, and, if the present specific taxes were ex- 
changed for an ad valorem tax on property or 
incomes, the excess paid by tue eastern division 
would be still larger than it is at present. 

These districts not only thus differ in their lia- 
bility to taxation, and in their capacity to bear 
it, but also in their temptation to resort to it; 
and, unfortunately, the district, which has most 
occasion for the public revenue, is the least able 
to supply it. The western district being very 
mountainous and distant from market, its inha- 
bitants would be greatly benefited by canals and 
artificial roads; while, in the eastern division, 
in which the country is level, and is every 
where intersected by navigable rivers and creeks, 
the people have no occasion for them. 

The effect of these conflicting interests is 
heightened by the unseen and unconscious in- 
fluence of other diversities, which separate the 
people of the two districts quite as much as the 
geographical line that has been mentioned. For 
although, toa stranger, the inhabitants of this 
state may appear to be a more homogeneous po- 
pulation than is to be found in most of the states, 


yet to the more discriminating eye of one of 


themselves, the people of eastern and western 
Virginia differ far more from one another, than 
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either do from the people in the contiguous dis- 
tricts of North Carolina or Maryland. The in- 
habitants of eastern Virginia are partly mari- 
time and commercial, as well as agricultural. 
Those of the west are almost all either farmers 
or graziers. Even in their agriculture there is 
a considerable diversity. Cotton and tobacco 
are cultivated almost exclusively in the eastern 
district, and hemp in the western. In the west 
the Presbyterian religion prevails: in the east 
it shares the popular favor with three other sects, 
and scarcely has a full share. There is even a 
difference of dialect in the two divisions, in con- 
sequence of most of the western Virginians being 
of Irish or German extraction, while most of 
the eastern are descended from the English. 

These diversities, however inconsiderable 
they may appear to a philosophic mind, tended to 
aggravate the jealousy produced by a difference 
of interests, and finally to make the people of 
the east and the west entertain widely different 
views of political right and expediency. Their 
feelings, it must be confessed, were but tco faith- 
fully reflected by their representatives in the last 
legislature. 

It should, however, be remarked, that these 
feelings prevailed very unequally in the two 
great divisions of the state. In eastern Virginia 
there were conspicuous individuals, and even 
whole counties, that on the two great questions 
of equality of representation and the right of 
suffrage, sided with the west, and with whom, 
subsequently, party sympathies have prevailed 
over local, and in some cases, even against their 
interests: whilst in the western district there 
was entire unanimity. With this accession of 
strength, the two parties were nearly balanced 
in the legislature. 

In that body, the eastern members, (with the 
exception just mentioned) insisted that, in laying 
off the state into districts for sending members 
to the Convention, the slave population, or at 
least, a part of it, should be counted ; slaves be- 
ing persons as well as property. The western 
members, on the other hand, insisted on count- 
ing only the free white population, and after a 
warm and protracted struggle, they finally pre- 
vailed. But they did not succeed to the whole 
extent of their wishes and endeavours. The le- 
gislature adopted, as districts for the Convention, 
the senatorial districts, which had been laid off 
in 1817, under the census of 1810, whereby the 
eastern district would have more members in the 
Convention, than if they had been governed by 
the census of 1820, from the greater increase of 
population in the west. It is believed that the 
inore important point in which they succeeded 
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did not soothe them for the minor point in which 
they failed. 

By the law organizing the Convention, that 
body was to consist of ninety six members, to 
be chosen by twenty four districts. In making 
their choice, the freeholders (for they alone were 
allowed to vote,) almost every where selected 
the men in the district most distinguished for 
talents and discretion, without any regard to an- 
cient or recent political distinctions. Contrary 
to what is usual in this state, there were few 
candidates for a seat in the Convention, and the 
people took the business of selecting, as well as 
voting, into their own hands. Looking only to 
the fitness of the members for the important 
functions they were to perform, they invited the 
ex-presidents Madison and Monroe, and chief jus- 
tice Marshall to contribute the fruits of their 
wisdom and long experience ; and these venera- 
They 
also elected the two United 
States, ten members of the House of Represen- 
tatives, the Governor of the state, four of its 


ble citizens readily consented to serve. 
senators of the 


Judges, and several members of its legislature, 
besides many others, who, though now private 
citizens, had borne a distinguished part in the 
councils of the General Government, or of the 
state. Local pride, too, was forgotten on the oc- 
casion, and for the first time, we believe in Vir- 
ginia a tribute was paid to talents and patriotism, 
by electing members for distant districts, in which 
they had long ceased to reside. Mr. Chapman 
Johnson, Mr. B. W. Leigh, and Mr. Stanard, all 
living in Richmond, received this fle‘tering dis- 
tinction. 
Having premised this much of the history and 
composition of the Convention, to enable our 
distant readers to understand the movements of 
its parties, as well as the arguments and allu- 
sions of the individual members, we may, for the 
same purpose, inform them, that besides the 
great divisions of the state which have been 
mentioned, each of these is also sub-divided into 
two parts, by lines parallel to the Blue Ridge ; so 
as to distribute the state into four belts or dis- 
tricts, running north-east and south-west, which 
differ as to the face of the country and the habits 
of the people, and which are sometimes regarded 
in the interior polity of the state. 
Of these, the district west of the 
Alleghany, contains 

Between the Blue Ridge and Al- 
leghany. 

Between tide water and the Blue 
Ridge. 

Below the head of tide water to 
the coast. 


26 counties. 


Total 
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Each of these counties, varying in white po- 
pulation from six hundred to sixteen thousand, 
sends two inembers to the legislature. and the 
four towns of Richmond, Norfolk, Petersburg 
and Williamsburg send, each, one. 

The able and dignified body, on which all eyes 
in Virginia were most anxiously turned, assem- 
bled in Richmond, on the first Monday in Octo- 
ber, and having, on the nomination of Mr. Madi- 
son, chosen Mr. Monroe for their president, and 
appointed their other officers, they proceeded, 
after a short delay, to distribute the business of 
revising the Constitution among four great com- 
mittees of twenty four members each, which 
wele respectively directed to consider the Legis- 
lative, the Executive, the Judiciary, and the 
Miscellaneous parts of the Constitution, and to 
report to the Cogvention. Their several reports 
have been made and referred to a committee of 
the whole, which’ commenced its deliberations 
on Monday the 26th of October, with consider- 
ing the report of the Legislative committee,— 
Mr. Philip P. Barbour in the chair. 

The debate, which begun, and still continues, 
on the delicate and interesting question of the 
basis of representation, has been hitherto con- 
ducted with great ability, temper and propriety. 
We shall endeavour to give a synoptical view of 
the further proceedings of this body, and per- 
haps, a summary of the arguments urged in de- 
bate. For the rest, we must refer to the Rich- 
mond journals, in which the debates appear to be 


Q. 


very faithfully reported. 








THE BROTHERS. 
Plurimum enim intererit quibus artibus, et quibus, hunc tu 


Moribus instituas. 
Juv. 
Very much will depend on his early discipline and habits. 


You must know, Messrs. Editors, that I 
am a bachelor in easy circumstances, and 
of course have nothing to keep me at 
home, whenever J am in the humour to go 
abroad. This happens to me at least 
twice in the year; and, at other times, if I 
become weary of my own domicile, or find 
myself in low spirits, with or without 
cause, I immediately make an excursion, 
sometimes to some of my numerous ac- 
quaintance, and, occasionally, to another 
state. At such times, I commonly avail 
myself of the public stages, as I am sure 
then to arrive at the time appointed, and 
to be free from the trouble and care, to 
which he who travels with his own horses 
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is constantly exposed. Besides, 1 seldom 
fail, on such occasions, to meet with 
some person from whom J obtain either 
amusement or instruction, especially in my 
favorite study of human nature, and the 
endless diversities of character. 

It has been my practice, for many years, 
to take notes of the chief incidents | meet 
with, or the observations I make in my 
rambles, as much to give myself occu- 
pation as from any other motive; and 
since your Museum has been establish- 
ed, it has occurred to me that some of 
these notes may not be unacceptable to 
your readers, particularly when they are 
assured that they are all founded on 
fact. I will. begin with an excursion 
made about six years ago, as it was 
brought to my recollection by some late 
remarks in the Museum on the influence 
of education. 

It was in the latter end of August, be- 
tween three and four o’ clock in the morn- 
ning, that I was called for by the stage, in 
whic h, as I signify my intention some days 
before, and stand well both with the own- 
ers and drivers, a back seat is always reserv- 
ed. I placed myself on this seat beside a 
gentleman, whom however I could not see, 
any more than five other passengers, as the 
morning was very dark. It commonly hap- 
pens, under such circumstances, when the 
travellers are unknown to each other, that 
they maintain an unbroken silence ; at any 
rate, until daylight enables each one to ex- 
ercise that skillin physiognomy which every 
man more or less possesses, and thus to as- 
certain to whom he should address himself, 
and what he should say. They therefore 
try to make amends for the loss of rest 
they have experienced by such broken 
slumbers as our rough roads and ill-hung 
vehicles permit. But all the passengers in 
the present instance were not actuated by 
the same forbearance. There was one, 
on the front seat, who was incessantly 
either singing, or swearing, or cracking 
jokes with the driver, and who showed, by 
some of his phrases, that he was one of 
those jolly sons of the ocean, who look 
upon the little time they spend on shore as 
a season of festivity and mirth, when their 
business is to make the most of their brief 
holiday, until they resume the only occu- 
pation that they think either manly or re- 
spectable. , 





oe emai cate online 

“After a whe: a “faint light began to 
streak the eastern horrizon, follow ed by a 
chilliness which made all the passengers 
but the sailor draw his coat or cloak 
closer around him; and, in a little time 
every one experienced the pleasure of 
gratified curiosity in viewing his fellow 
travellers, and in the further occupation of 
forming conjectures concerning them. 

The gentleman to my left was a hale 
looking man, about forty-five; of a placid 
and benign countenance ; neat in his 
dress ; and modest, as well, asa little pre- 
cise, in his deportment. Our conversation 
began, as usual, on the weather, and in a 
short time, he gave me to understand that 
he was one of that respectable class which 
is composed of the clerks of our courts, 
and that he was drawn from his home in 
consequence of a summons to attend the 
court of another county, with a paper filed 
in his office—the law, as our lawyer read- 
ers know, and our other readers do not 
know, neither allowing a copy of the pa- 
per to be read in evidence, nor requiring 
the clerk to give the original out of his 
Possession, 

The other passengers proved to be, a 
mill-wright going to Washington to get a pa- 
tent for a threshing machine ; a New-York 
merchant returning from an unsuccessful 
attempt to secure a debt due to him in this 
state; a German music master and his 
wife, and lastly, he who had been so libe- 
ral of his songs and his wit. There was 
no one of the company whom Mr. Wallis, 
as I must be permitted to call the clerk, 
scrutinized so closely as this individual. 
He was turned. of forty, had a very tanned 
complexion, and a face that might have 
passed well enough but for a long scar 
over his left eye, which it greatly disfigu- 
red. Mr. Wallis’s vision, however, afford- 
ed him as little information as his ears had 
previously done: but his curiosity was un- 
diminished, and it impelled him to devote 
his entire attention to the tar, on whose 
musical talents the first rays of the sun 
had a contrary effect from that said to 
have been produced on the famous statue 
of Memnon, for he was evidently kept in 
check by the sight of so many strange, and 
rather formal faces. 

Whilst my neighbour was so much en- 
grossed by the object of his scrutiny as 
scarcely te attend to what I was saying, 
the merchant, who was a native of New 
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E ngland, Lal its sat next the uses, be- 
gan to question the latter about his wersied 
ments, and “ guessed that he was out of his 
reckoning.” 

« Why, you must know, messmate,’ 
the other, “that I had a mind to try a trip 
across the mountains; particularly as | 
meant to put into a friendly port on the 
voyage, but hearing that the Cyane was 
about to sail from the Chesapeake, and 
that they I most wanted to see were dead 
and gone, | have kept on my course 
without heaving to, as | intended. Be- 
sides, | found my money nearly spent in 
travelling about as a cabin passenger, and 
I am not the lad to go back to my friends 
empty handed, because I left them so.’ 

At this moment the honest tar turned 
half round, and Mr. Wallis having a view 
be the undisfigured side of his face, asked, 

“Is your name Tom Wallis ?” The sailor, 
s irprised at being thus addressed, gazed 
an instant at the interrogator, and instead 
of answering, exclaimed “can that be 
Tawner? yes | know him by his likeness to 
the old man ;” and in a moment the 
brothers, for so they proved to be, reached 
over, and shook hands so violently, as great- 
ly to annoy the German and his wife, to 
whom, Mr. Wallis, with his habitual polite- 
ness, apologized by saying, you must ex- 
cuse me, Madam, this is a brother whom I 
have not seen for five and twenty years, 
when he was a boy.” 

IIe then changed seats with the New 
England man to sit beside his brother, and 
in an under voice, though loud enough to 
be heard by the company, they communi- 
cated to each other all they considered 
interesting ; each of them mingling his an- 
swers with inquiries of his own, and often 
making new ones before those previously 
made had been answered. | was greatly 
amused at some of 'To1n’s questions, which 
plainly showed that his mind could not 
help contemplating the persons he inquired 
after to be the same now as he had left 
them. 

“ What has 


” 


> said 


become of little 
said he. 

“ Little Fanny, as you call her, is now a 
grandmother, and is large 4 than this lady,” 
said the other, pointing to the fat German 
damebefore him. “She has two daughters 
married; and I last week gave a license 
for the marriage of her eldest son.” 

“What a noddy am J, said Tom. 


Fanny 
Sprigg ! ? 
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whee have fener that shes: must have 
grown old too. Does old Col. Dunn live 
down at the river still ?” 

“ He has been long dead. Tis son, the 
present Colonel, is now an old man, and 
has given up his estate to his son, who has 


just been elected to the legislature.” 


After the wire edge of Tom’s curiosity 
was taken off, he yielded to his brother’s 
wish to know what had befallen him since 
they parted, and proceeded as follows : 

“You remember, Tawner, the day I 
went off. I suppose you don’t know to 
this day what became of me. Well! I 
will tell you, for I remember it as well as 
if it was yesterday. I took a walk down 
to the river, where I saw four or five boats, 
and heard a fiddle. Youknow, Tawner, I 
always loved a fiddle. I there saw, in the 
bow of one of the boats, three or four men 
playiug cards, and five or six on the river 
bank, dancing to the sound of the fiddle. 
They were, at the same time, broiling 
some bacon on the coals, the steam of 
which rose very sweet to my_ nostrils. 
While I was loitering about, | thought I 
should like of all things to be a waterman ; 
these people seemed to be so merry, so 
happy—dancing, drinking, playing cards, 
and eating such nice bacon. By the way, 
the people seem to have fallen off mightily 
in their bacon. It is not as good as it 
used to be. But, as I was telling you, the 
boatman, seeing something bungry in my 
look, gave me some meat and bread, and 
one of them said, ‘this is a sharp little 
fellow, I should like to have him in my 
boat. Jack, he’d be a capital hand to 
steal water-melons, and, now and then, a 
pig. What say you, my little man, will 
you go down the river ?? 

“I should like it very well, said I, if 
mammy would let me.” 

‘Oh! if that’s all, said he stay here, 
and I will make your mammy easy. I am 
going up to the town, and I will call and 
see her.’ 

“I readily consented, and thus made my 
first trip as a fresh water sailor. When I got 
to Richmond, | found that the life of a 
waterman had its plagues, and vexations 
as well its frolic and fun; and that the 
fiddle does not always keep him in good 
humour more than other people. Whether 
it was that the chap who spirited me 
away, saw signs of repentance in me, or 
was fearful if he carried me back, he 
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should be discovered and eemiahed, ] do. 
not know, but so it was, he took me with 
him to Rocketts; and finding there the 
master of a schooner, who wanted a cabin 
boy, he turned me over to him; pretend- 
ing he had the authority from my mother 
for so doing; and for my own part, I had 
no great objec tion to see something of a 
sailor’s life. I continued with Capt. Cod- 
man six years, and although I thought 
then that | had a pretty rough time of it, it 


seems to me now f had no great cause of 


After I grew up, I entered be- 
” 


complaint. 
fore the mast 

“ And why Tom, said Mr. Wallis, when 
you became your own man, did you not 
return ?”” 

“ What a question! after I was a reg’lar 
sailor, what should I have done at home ? 
1 should have been like a fish out of water. 
Besides, what little money I had earned, 
was soon spent. I was therefore obliged 
to look out for a new ship, and to take the 
first Icame across, which was the Hercules, 
Captain Edwards, bound to the Mediter- 
ranean.” 

“ But why did’nt you write ?” said his 
brother. 

« Aye, there again. ‘That’s a good one. 
If I was no scholard when | left home, 
how do you think I was to become one, by 
being a cabin boy? To be sure, I once 
thought about sending a letter home when 
I lay sick of a fever, and the mate pro- 
mised to write one for me; but after] got 
well, I never found time to tell him what 
to write, or if I had a moment to spare, 
the mate had his hands full. I afterwards 
thought I’'d put off writing, and go back 
myself, as soon as I had earned something 
that would make me welcome. I sailed 
in the merchant service about eight years, 
and saw more hard gales, and made more 
voyages than I could tell you of ina week. 
I have seen some fighting too. When the 
war broke out, I was sailing in a brig that 
traded to the West Indies, she had been 
chartered by a Frenchman in New York, 
to make a voyage to Guadaloupe and back, 
and we were on our return to the United 
States, when we fell in with the British fri- 
gate, the Guerricre, Capt. Dacres, and 
were captured by her. Most of us, togeth- 
er with the French supercargo, were taken 
on board the frigate. We soon heard that 
the Guerriere had been cruizing some 





time off the coast for an American frigate, 
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with has own name on one in -—) the 
words ‘not the little Belt, on another. 
On the 19th. of August we discovered a 
large ship which showed American colours, 
and bore right down upon us. The pri- 
soners were made to go below, and of 
course I saw nothing of the action that 
took place afterwards; but b—t my eyes, 
if | had not rather, ten times over, have 
been in the thickest of it, than to have suf- 
fered what I did on hearing gun after gun, 
aye, broadside after broadside, from the 
Guerriere, and notasingle fire returned from 
our Yankee frigate. But we were out of 
the secret. Old Jronsides was not for 
wasting powder and ball; for by and by 
she opened upon us, and poured in such a 
broadside upon the Guerriere as to shake 
her from stem to stern. Having once be- 
gun, you may depend they kept up the 
clatter in fine style; and after about an 
hour, (but the most bloody long one | ever 
passed in my life,) we heard the joyful 
news that the Guerriere had struck her co- 
lours. The little Frenchman ran upon deck 
without much ceremony, and we followed 
him over splinters and dead men. Then 
pulling out his watch, and stepping up to 
the Captain of the frigate, 

“ Capitain Dacre,” said he, you tell me 
you would make de dam Yankee strike 
his flag in forty-five minute, and see here! 
by gar he make you strike your flag in thirty 
five. But so moosh better for me.” 

From that moment, I determined to en- 
ter on board a public ship, and I should 
have enlisted at once under the brave 
Capt. Hull, if I had not supposed that the 
Constitution would remain some time in 
port to refit; and if | had not heard that 
the United States frigate, commanded by 
Decatur, was then in Boston preparing for 
acruize. He had just recaptured the Phila- 
delphia, when | made my first voyage to 
the Mediterranean, and he was the man for 
me. I accordingly enlisted under him, 
and we very soon afterwards captured the 
Macedonian, at which time] got this scratch 
from a splinter. [pointing to his scar.} Ah, 
Tawner! he was a noble fellow; and if 
he. was a little strict with the officers, he 
would never suffer a sailor to be imposed 
upon. We loved him as a father. Many 
a bitter tear was shed when those who had 
fought under him heard he had fallen, not 
at sea, and in battle, as a gallant seaman 
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like him ought to have done, but on shore, 


in a paltry duel. They tell me too that 
his widow’s in want of cash. Well, 1 
wish I had some of you landsmen in a 
storm at sea, or an engagement. You'd 
then know better how to take care of a 
sailor’s family, when he’s gone, and can’t 
take care of them himself.” 

After many more such expressions of 
indignation, mingled with no small con- 
tempt for landsmen, whom he seemed to 
regard as another and inferior race, Tom 
hastened to the conclusion of his narrative, 
by informing us that after Commodore De- 
catur became oneof the Navy Commission- 
ers, and resided in Washington ; he himself 
enlisted under Commodore Stewart, and 
had been with him, both in the Mediterra- 
nean and the Pacific. That his term of 
service having expired, he had, with the 
sailor’s characteristic love of change, again 
entered the merchant’s service, and having 
this summer arrived at New Orleans, and 
seen such a number of steam boats there, 
as large as frigates, he had the curiosity to 
make a voyage up the Mississippi in one 
ofthem; especially as he thought he would 
travel over from  Kaintuck”? to —— 
county where he meant to sec his friends. 
But having heard that his mother was 
dead, and his brother a rich man, who 
might be too proud to care about seeing 
him, he had changed his plan as has been 
mentioned. 

That brother, to whose generous and fra- 
ternal feelings, Tom had unconsciously 
done so much injustice, had listened to the 
preceding narrative with the liveliest interest, 
and he evidently regarded one who had 
seen and suffered so much with increased re- 
spect. He then briefly and modestly rela- 
lated the chief incidents in his own voyage 
of life.—a voyage in which, as Tom said, 
“ thongh the sea had been always smooth. 
and the wind always fair, he might have 
met with mishaps if he had not kept a reglar 
watch, and had a good man at helm.” 

He said that soon after Tom ran off, 
his mother had procured a place for himself 
in the office of Mr. Pennick, the clerk of 
the county, who was her first cousin; 
that he had continued there until he was 
twenty-six years of age, at which time, the 
office becoming vacant, by his employer’s 
death, he had the good fortune to be cho- 
sen the successor, in opposition to a bro- 
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ther of the late clerk, who was connected 
with about a third of the magistrates of 
the county; that he soon after married, 
and was then the father of eight children. 

Having finished his brief recital, Mr. 
Wallis told his brother that the house and 
ground which their mother had occupied, 
had become, by the rise in the value of 
town lots, worth ten or twelve thousand 
dollars, though when he went away, it 
would not have sold for as many hun- 
dreds. That he had had repeated appli- 
cations for the purchase of it, and he 
would have sold it, but not knowing 
whether his brother might not still be alive, 
though he supposed him dead, he did not 
like to run the risk. He added that now 
he was in the country, and a good 
title could be made, the property might 
be sold, which he supposed would suit Tom 
very well, as he wanted money. 

“ Yes, said Tom, I’m low in cash at 
present, but let me have a hundred dol- 
lars, and you’re welcome to the rest.” 

The worthy clerk here turned around at 
this proposal, as if to discover in Tom’s 
face whether he was not attempting to jeer 
him, according to his habitual love of fun, 
while ’om proceeded with as much earn- 
estness as he was capable of—— 

“You have got eight tow boats, or I 
may say nine, and require a press of can- 
vass to get along; while I have but one 
shallop to take care of, that requires but 
little rigging or finding.” 

“No, no, Tom,’ replied his brother, 
with more animation than was ustal with 
him, “if you’re in want of a hundred 
dollars, I can let you have it. But as to 
your property, keep it, and if you don’t 
want it now, the time may come when you 
will. If you should not dispose of it, and 
were to leave no issue, you might then be- 
queath it to me, or the children, if you saw 
fit; but I won’t have it now.” 

“ Avast!” says Tom. Ill tell you what 
Pll do with it. You may sell the ground ; 
give me a hundred dollars, which will last 
me as long as I want to stay ashore, and 
after paying yourself for your trouble, you 
may send the rest to the Commodore’s 
widow, with the humble sarvice of Tom 
Wallis.” 

Mr. Wallis, who generous and kind- 
hearted as he was, had a sobriety of cha- 
racter which ill-accorded with such an ut- 
ter disregard of self, evidently disapproved 
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of his brother’s proposal; and calmly ob- 
served to him : 

“ As to that, Tom, the property is your 
own, and you can do what you please with 
it; but I think you had better keep it in 
your own hands awhile longer, and in case 
Congress should not pay the widow the 
reward which her brave husband had so 
richly earned, you can then dispose of 
your interest in the way you proposed.” 

To this proposal Tom assented with as 
much facility as he had made his own, and 
the brothers resumed, in a more cursory 
way, the subject of the sailor’s past dan- 
gers and adventures, which afforded them 
materials of conversation throughout the 
rest of the day, until we reached the end 
of our stage. 

When I parted with these brothers, 
I could not help wondering to myself 
whether the great differences between them 
in disposition and character were indicated 
by a difference in the formation of their 
skulls, as the phrenologists allege, or 
whether they were produced principally 
by the different circumstances in which 
they had been severally placed. 

Messrs. Editors, should this sample of 
my note book prove acceptable to your 
readers, they may again hear from old 
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PREMISES AND CONCLUSIONS—CAUSE 
AND EFFECT. 





For cause might be which skill could never find. 
Byron. 
I'll talk a word with this same learned 
Theban 
What is the cause of thunder? 
SHAKSPFARE, 








Prevalent eriors have commonly some 
redeeming points about them, some truth 
to which they owe their popularity, and but 
for which they would have been scouted 
and driven from the world. 

This I trust is the case with an old 
friend of mine—Cause or Causation, who 
formerly stood in such esteem that the sun 
never rose in the morning but we thought 
there was a cause for it. “ Mais nous 
avons changé tout cela’ and cause is 
now driven from all good society, and 
forced to take up its abode with those who 
are no way curious in matters of demon- 
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stration ; simple people, who put their grain 
into the ground, and expect to see it grow- 
ing in the spring, upon no better founda- 
tion than this, that grain has always been 
found to sprout, under like circumstances. 

In short, Messrs. Editors, I am not so 
pleased with the fashionable doctrine of 
Brown upon this subject, but what I think 
I can see an error in it, and, if you will 
give me your attention for a few moments 
I will shew you where it lies. Hume, 
you very well know, has demonstrated that 
there is no connection among external 
things, or, even, among our own ideas,* 
and that he himself was nothing more than 
a bundle of ideas which chance had ar- 
ranged in sequence.—* Perhaps another,” 
he says “may perceive something simple 
and continued which he calls himself; 
though I am certain that there is no such 
principle, in me. But setting aside some 
metaphysicians of this kind, | may venture 
to aflirm of the rest of mankind, that they 
are nothing but a bundle or collection of 
different perceptions.” T 

And further on we find him yet more 
perplexed—“ the intense view of these 
manifest contradictions and imperfections 
in human reason, has so wronght upon me 
and heated my brain, that I am ready to 
reject all belief and reasoning, and can 
look upon no opinion ever as more proba- 
ble or likely than another.” 

These passages have oftery brought to 
my mind that admirable scene in Plautus 
where Mercury drives Sosia out of his self- 
identity, and leaves him no sense of his 
existence beyond a misgiving that he must 
be somebody. 

This misgiving, this belief rather, which 
a spirit, insinuating himself, by his omni- 
science, into our most secret thoughts and 
recollections, would not be able to rob us 
of, has been singularly neglected and un- 
dervalued by philosophers. Its clear and 
obvious testimony was not, for ages, allow- 
ed to weigh against the obscure belief 
which follows on a train of reasoning : me- 
taphysicians acted with respect toa feeling 


| thus intimately wedded to our nature, as 


lawyers do in a similar case, and would 
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aa cenit the testimony ds so near a rela- 
tion to be received in court. 


Modern philosophers, it is their chief 


glory, have made this obvious step. They 
have listened to all testimony. Mind isno 
longer investigated by assuming data, and 
thence determining the beliefs, perceptions, 
and feelings, that we must or can possibly, 
have. 

The first object of research in this sys- 
tem has been the mind itself. Its phe- 
nomena have been looked upon as equally 
entitled to credit, until, being arranged and 
analysed, more exact notions were attained 
of their relative dependance and nature. 

So natural a process has produced a 
corresponding rigour in the method of in- 
vestigation ; checks and tests have been in- 
vented by which the correctness of our 
conclusions may be tried ; and in modern 
philosophy, as in thecommon affairs of life, 
more is thought about the truth of the re- 
sult than the “method by which it was ob- 
tained. 

Among these tests, the following, though 
rather implied than expressed, appears to 
have been acknowledged by the best wri- 
ters, and to be a well founded and useful 
rule. 

Vo belief is to be considered as errone- 
ous, or as demonstrated to be false, which 
yet retains ils full hold upon ihe mind, at 
the moment when we comprehend the de- 
monstration whereby il is said to be ex- 
plained. 

I do not speak here of individuals, for 
then no one would be vanguished who 
chose to deny that he was so, but of the 
general sense of those to whom the de- 
monstration was addressed. Neither have 
I included in the rule those strong be- 
liefs which we call perceptions, though it 
has been often violated, even, in this case, 
for to suppose that a train of reasoning 
can ever weigh against a clear perception, 
which yet remains such, is to forget that 
all reasoning is but a collection of percep- 
tions that are present, and beliefs that con- 
nect them with perceptions which are past. 
That this is a case of alliance that adds 
no real strength, since the perceptions can 
be no stronger than the beliefs that con- 
necting them, and which are themselves but 
weaker perceptions ; that reasoning in fact 
resembles a chain of iron whose links are 
tied together with threads; so that it is cer- 
tain no conclusion was ever more strong 





than the perceptions which formed the 
premises. 

The rule that I have laid down appears 
to have been tacitly followed by Brown 
in most parts of his treatise on the human 
mind, and is indeed implied in every sys- 
tem which considers ideas or beliefs, as 
merely states in which the mind is found 
to be at the moment they are perceived 
there. 

But there is a work upon cause and ef- 
fect, that first brought Brown into notice, 
wherein this ingenious writer deduces con- 
sequences that are wholly at variance with 
the rule, and are of themselves so extraor- 
dinary, and of such vital importance in 
metaphysics, that it will not, perhaps, be 
uninteresting if I examine them at some 
length. 

The basis of his system is the discovery, 
if I may so call it, of Hume that all our 
knowledge of the external world is of ex- 
istence, order, and succession; that we 
know of no other relations of things but 
their position in time and space. That 
when we see the bustle and confusion ofa 
steam boat, the men swearing, the women 
chattering, the wheels splashing, the steam 
fizzing ; there is no connection in all this; 
that it is a sort of jostle, or, chance alli- 
ance of ideas. An idea is a thing which 

born and dies directly. That certain 
ideas of trunks, and oaths, dimples and 
smiles, and coats, and hats, and a loud 
fizzing, were brought into the world about 
the same time, and meeting accidently 
our sensorium produced the compound 
idea we call a steam-boat. 

But Brown has explained the same thing 
himself in a different way. “When a 
spark he says, falls upon gunpowder, and 
kindles it into an explosion, every one as- 
cribes to the spark the power of kindling 
the inflammable mass. But let any one ask 
himself what it is which he means by the 
term, and without contenting himself with 
a few phrases that mean nothing, reflect 
before he give his answer, and he will find 
that he means nothing more than that in 
all similar circumstances the explosion of 
gun-powder will be the immediate and 
uniform consequence of the application of 
a spark.” 

We see that Brown has here made an 
important addition to the theory of Hume, 
he has taught that whenever the connected 
ideas which we call events, have a se- 
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quence, ary come into the rer parm a 
certain order, another idea, of a different 
class, is sure to come about the same time. 
This idea is called a belief in permanence, 
and seems to have the same relation to an 
event that Simon Spungy, the curate, who 
never knocked but at dinner, and always 
came in with the cloth, had to the latter 
appendage of Sir David Dunder’s table. 

In Hume’s system events pass us as the 
phantoms before Macbeth. Brown has 
added the ghost of Banquo who points to 
the phantoms, and holding up the mirror 
of belief shews many that are yet to come. 

The latter writer sums up his own theo- 
ry in the following words :—+ immediate 
invariable antecedence is power, the im- 
mediate invariable antecedent in any se- 
quence is a cause, the immediate invariable 
consequent is the correlative effect. 

Or to render the matter more clear by 
an example that we have before employed, 
the appearance of the cloth at Dunder 
Hall had the power to produce a rap at the 
door, the cloth was the cause of the rap 
at the door, and the rap at the door was 
the effect of thecloth. Simon Spungy, be- 
ing an idea that appeared after the rap, 
had no power to produce the rap at the 
door, and as the feeling of hunger was 
probably suppressed in such society, and 
did not make its appearance at all, this 
could not have had the slightest effect up- 
on the coming of the curate, or the rap at 
the door; the whole matter being simply, 
first an idea of a cloth, next the idea of a 
rap, then the idea of a curate, and, finally, 
a belief that he would come again. 

This theory of Brown’s is extremely 
simple, but there is something strange in 
its parentage, it is the offspring of chance 
and necessity ; the two most obscure ideas 
which we have, when united, produce dis- 
tinct vision, like the glasses in an achro- 
matic telescope. It is born of chance; for 
if there is no connection between the din- 
ner and the curate’s coming, it is clear he 
might have come at any other time. It is 
born of necessity; for if the curate’s 
coming is a sufficient reason wliy he came, 
and events always happen when there is a 
sufficient reason for them ; it is clear that 
the curate must have come at that particu- 
lar hour, there being no reason why he 
should come at another. 

Let us examine this matter a little fur- 
ther. The mind in comparing events per- 
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ceives ry is no “connection between 
them, but finding a troublesome idea in it- 
self that they are connected, it traces the 
source of that idea, and finds that it is re- 
ally no idea of connection at all, but an 
isolated belief of permanence. This 
strange argument may be illustrated by a 
familiar example, let us suppose a traveller 
meeting with the river Nile, and examine 
the ideas which it occasions. As far as it 
lies before him, he perceives a blue slug- 
gish stream, with cultivated banks, and an 
arid country beyond them. But with this 
clear perception is mixed an obscure idea 
that the river must have a source, and, 
with great toil and perseverance, we will 
suppose the traveller to trace the sources 
of the Nile. After following the stream 
through many windings, and over coun- 
tries very different in climate and appear- 
ance, he still finds the Nile a continued 
stream, with banks of some sort, and a 
country beyond, but at last, when he had 
almost despaired of finding a source, he per- 
ceives at a distance a cloud of dust, or an 
Arab on horseback, or an old woman sit- 
ting under a tree, and immediately he has 
the clearest idea of what is the source of 
the Nile, it is an old woman sitting under 
a tree. 

The invariable antecedent in any se- 
quence is a cause, and the reasgn why it is 
a cause is this, that a belief of permanence, 
which has no connection with it, arises 
about the same time. let us apply this 
explanation of Brown’s to a particular in- 
stance. I take aim at a bird, and, fire, 
and the bird drops; if a bird never fails to 
drop when I fire at it, then my firing was 
the cause why it fell, and so likewise was 
the belief which I had that it would fall. 
But if, at any time I fire and miss, which 
may well happen since I am not a good 
marksman, then all belief in my ever 
killing a bird for the future would be at 
an end, and should a bird fall dead at 
my next shot it would not possibly be 
my gun that killed it, nor would such an 
idea even enter my head, for Brown ex- 
plicitly tells us that it is only invariable 
sequence which produces belief of con- 
tinuance, or which is the same thing that 
produces the idea of a cause.* 

We must by this time pretty well un- 
derstand what the theory before us really 
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is. But as the subject which it is meant to 
clear up, is confessedly one of great diffi- 
culty, and because these explanations are 
apt to change their form according to the 
light we view them in, let us repeat the 
doctrine again that none of its bearings 
may escape us. 

That part of it which is borrowed from 
Hume may be disposed of in a few words ; 
we examine events with the view of find- 
ing a connection among them, but the ob- 
ject forever eludes our grasp; we remem- 
ber the past, and imagine the future, the 
past is a succession of detached events, the 
future a picture borrowed from the past. 
How then do we believe that events are 
connected, or can we have an idea that 
they are other than we find them, detached 
and without relation ? 

To this Brown has added ;--as we con- 
fessedly have an idea that events are re- 
lated, the only question is how we came 
by it. Since not through the events them- 
selves, it must be by an idea which ac- 
companies the perception of them, and, 
that is joined to them by the peculiar con- 
stitution of the mind itself. 

Now the objections which we have al- 
ready stated to this addition of Brown’s 
are these. 1st. That the belief which he 
supposes to accompany a perception of in- 
variable succession, namely, a belief of 
mere continuance, is not the same as the 
idea which he asserts it to explain, name- 
ly an idea or belief of necessary connec- 
tion. 2d. That our perception of suc- 
cession is in no ease invariable, and that 
consequently, the objections urged by 
Reid against this theory still remain.* It 
requires notice that the word invariable 
succession, is used in a particular sense, as 
implying, a succession which has never 
been known to fail, but it is against this 
sense of it that my objections are urged. 

The theory that our belief in causation 
is a fundamental principle of the mind, or, 
as Brown has expressed it, a state of the 
mind as peculiar and distinct as the per- 
ception of an event, is undoubtedly the 
true solution of the enigma; but, then, 
this solution is due to Reid, and is, on eve- 
ry occasion, combated by Brown, who sub- 
stitutes for the belief of causation, another 
fundamental belief, a fundamental belief of 
continuance. 


“Ibid. Vol, i. p. 71. 





It is not at first as obvious why he should 
do so, since one belief may as well be a 
law of mind as the other, and there is this 
advantage in choosing the first, that the se- 
cond would then follow as a corollary ; an 
advantage that is not reciprocal, as I have 
endeavoured to shew in the preceding 
pages. 

But, if we consider the nature of sug- 
gestion, some tight will be thrown on the 
steps by which Brown may have been led 
into error. ‘This faculty, has commonly 
been too much restricted, has been spoken 
of as if confined to ideas whose relation 
was an object of direct perception. A song 
which we have heard from the lips of a 
friend, may, afterwards, suggest, the friend 
who sang it ; the idea of noon, the idea of 
night; the view of the rack the pain it pro- 
duces ; and, by relations yet more direct, the 
idea of a triangle the many properties that 
idea involves. But, beside these, there ap- 
pear to be suggestions whose operation is 
more concealed, that act through the con- 
stitution of the mind without our perceiv- 
ing the relation that connects the suggest- 
ing with the suggested idea. The imagi- 
nation, for example, “long dwelling on a 
supposed event, or a false proposition, may 
at last believe that the one is real, and the 
other true. 

This example applies to the theory be- 
fore us and will enable us to state it under 
another form, prior to urging further proofs 
of its insufficiency. We have, undoubted- 
ly, a distant idea of time, of time as past 
and present; and by imagining the same 
relation between a moment already past, 
and the present, we gain an idea of time 
to come. ‘The presentis the future to mo- 
ments which preceded it, and we measure, 
if | may use an exaggerated expression, 
the future to come by the future that’s 
past. 

‘Thus for ever employed in transporting 
what has been, into the time which has 
yet to be, for ever imagining the continu- 
ance of the past, we at last believe that 
continuance true. Our imagination, by 
the law alluded to, changes its nature and 
becomes belief. 

This [take to be the correct view of 
Brown’s theory. It differs from his own 
rather in form than in fact. He asserts 
that belief of continuance will follow on 
invariable sequence, and we say that by 
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shen dwelling on an “event. we ‘shall ¢ 
last believe that event to be true. 

Either assertion is an acknowledged 
fact. But does it follow that either will 
explain causation? To answer this ques- 
tion fully we must explain what our idea of 
causation is. 

It must be confessed that when we exa- 
mine, and look into our mind to trace the 
origin of an idea with clearness, we are 
at first greatly embarrassed, and have many 
doubts of succeeding. For it is the very 
essence of such investigations, that the 
means employed are the objects of their 
own action; and, are to be looked upon 
both as the cause and the end of the ope- 
rations they perform. 

In all other cases, the faculty of thought 
is the instrument of our labours, but where 
thought itself is to be analyzed we are at 
aloss what implements to employ ; like the 
diamond, its powers can only be developed 
by its own action, and will not discover 
themselves to a foreign agency. Our lan- 
guage fails us. ‘The terms we employ are 
often at variance with the truth they ex- 
press, or, what is fully as embarr: issing, we 
must explain an idea by the varied shadows 
and duplications of itself. 

These difficulties are all felt in assert- 
ing or denying the existence of causation. 
If I maintain that we have no such idea, 
every term I employ is an example that we 
have; if I demonstrate the idea to be 
false, it yet remains in the language, and I 
cannot substitute expressions where the 
idea is not. 

If I call it a belief, and succeed with 
Brown in persuading others that it is the 
belief, of one thing for another,—what a 
confusion of ideas is here ?--Can [ have a 
belief which is not a_ belief? ——Or is the 
idea of connection ever perceived to mean 
exactly the same thing as the idea of con- 
tinuance ? 

On the opposite side the difficulties are 
great. If I believe in a cause J am asked 
what a cause is, and, truly, it is as hard to 
define a cause as to define a straight line, 
or, a feeling of joy, or, an idea of eternity. 

But this 1 see, that to believe in the con- 
nection of events is essential to the idea of 
a cause for them. And, that to believe in 
the connection of events does not necessa- 
rily imply a perception in what way they 
are connected. As this last assertion, if 
true, renders unnecessary nearly one half 
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| of Sensis wal ees s reasoning I shall 
take the trouble of demonstrating | it. On 
looking into the mind I find two classes of 
ideas there. Ideas whose connection | 
perceive, and ideas whose connection I do 
not perceive. Among the first are the 
ideas about which abstract science is con- 
versant, among the latter are the ideas of 
events. 

Now, between these last I may suppose 
such a relation as | find between the first. 
And if this supposition is ac companied by 
a belief, I then have a belief in the con- 
nection of events which is not a mere be- 
lief in their continuance. It is here that I 
would apply the maxim laid down at the 
commencement of this essay, and ask if 
our idea of cause be not the same as our 
idea of continuance, and if the one belief yet 
remains when we understand the theory 
that refers it to the other, on what grounds 
can the theory stand ? 

Further, if I can alter and arrange the 
ideas of events at pleasure,—can suppose 
one man’s coat on the back of another, 
or his boots on his hands, and his gloves 
on his feet, I begin to perceive how 
events could, then, have occurred in ano- 
ther order than they did, and to wonder 
how boots should happen upon legs that 
they fitted so well, and that gloves “should 
come to be upon hands: and my mind 
thus gradually expanding from boots to 
gloves, and from gloves to the hands they 
cover, and thence to the functions of the 
heart, and of the eye, and to the glorious 
fabric of the universe, I arrive at the no- 
tions of chance, design, and probability ; 
and, these once attained, it apyears to me 
that any explanation of causation founded 
on a mere be'ief of continuance must fall 
to the ground. 

In a matter so abstruse and delicate I 
cannot hope to have rendered myself per- 
fectly clear in so small a compass. A dif- 
ficulty which seems to -have obscured the 
minds of all the modern physical writers 
of France cannot be satisfactorily explain- 
ed in an essay of a few pages. I trust 
therefore, I shall be excused by my readers 
if I recapitulate the grounds on which 1 
have ventured to deviate from the prevail- 
ing doctrine of cause and effect. They 
are these : 

1. That the idea of continuanceand the 
idea of cause are not fundamentally the 
same. 2. That the idea of cause remains 
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as distinct after Brown has explained that 
it does not exist, as it was before. 3. 
That invariable sequence is never known 
to us except in a peculiar sense, and used 
in that sense we may ask—is it at the first, 
or the second recurrence that belief, com- 
mences, and does it wholly fail with a fail- 
ure in the sequence? 4. That a belief in 
causation may just as well be a primary 
law of the mind as a belief in continuance, 
and explains the whole matter, which the 
latter does not. 

But there is yet a fifth objection, of a 
different class, arising from the idea of 
probability, and design, when events are op- 
posed to probability, that may be urged 
against the theory of Brown, and to the 
doctrine of the French school of physics. 
I care not how we obtain these ideas: it 
may be, as I believe, by a fundamental 
perception of the mind, or by the process 
which Brown has mentioned, it is sufficient 
if the mists disperse when the eminence is 
attained ;—-if we perceive at last that the 
narrow pathway led—not into the clouds— 
but to the summit of a mountain, to a spot 
where we may ebjoy in security the extent, 
the beauty, and the grandeur of the scene. 

The idea of probability must either be 
perceived, by those who have mastered 
Brown’s philosophy, to have no meaning, 
or, being admitted to exist in the mind, 
it must bring along with it the idea of 
chance, and thence a notion of those in- 
finite chances that oppose the symmetry of 
the external world. Thus leading as the 
end of all reasoning to our prior notion 
of design, connection and cause. 

Before leaving this subject [ cannot re- 
frain from remarking another error which 
Brown’s theory of causation has led him 
into. An error relating to one of the most 
obscure points in metaphysics ; the idea of 
external existence. He asserts, (Phil. of 
the Mind. Vol. i. p. 287.) that the idea 
of outwardness, or external existence, is 
first obtained by a failure in sequence. 
That when a child had found the motion 
of his arm to be a uniform consequent to 
the will that his arm should move, he would 
as yet, have no notion that his arm was 
other than an idea in his mind. But that 
a failure in this sequence, a will to move 
his arm when the motion of his arm did 
not follow, would develope a belief in ex- 
ternal things, of a universe beyond his mind. 
Were this true, the failure of a spark to 





light a mass of gun-powder, of a horse, as 
yet unmatched, to win a race, of a belle to 
excite attention, or of mint saace to im- 
prove the taste of lamb should all suggest 
the idea of outwardness. 


C.C. 











RADIATING 





ELECTRICITY. 





The “ London Quarterly Journal of 


| Science,” published in March last, contains 


an interesting article on “ Radiating elec- 
tricity.’ from the pen of professor Bonny- 
castle of this University: the object of 
which is to shew “that electricity, galvan- 
ism and magnetism are radiating fluids: that 
they are caused to radiate by heat, and 
commence at a fixed temperature, which is 
precisely that at which light itself is given 
off in abundance”—affording an additional 
instance of the connection between light, 
electricity, galvanism and magnetism, and 


| seeming to point out that heat is the uni- 





versal agent by which repulsion is effected. 
* 











EDUCATION OF THE PEOPLE— 
No. 3.—THEORY AND ART. 
( Continued from page 298.) 





Persons who are little conversant with 
the arts are usually under a wrong im- 
pression respecting those who dabble 
in improvements. They look upon the 
class of sanguine and unfortunate pro- 
jectors, to consist chietly of theorists, per- 
sons of no practical notions, and com- 
monly only half informed in the sciences ; 
the more deeply learned, being content 
to rest upon their oars, and see how 
quietly the world gets along without 
them. Practical men, they divide into 
twoclasses; first, the multitude, as masons, 
carpenters, smiths, &c; all very clever 
in their way, but who never dream of 
improvement; secondly a small number 
of perfect masters in their several arts, 
not speculators, but keen eyed, patient 
men who watch carefully till a fault dis- 
covers itself, and then unerringly cor- 
rect it—‘*sure as De Moivre, without 
rule or line.” 

A reference to the list of patents in 
the work before us will prove this opin- 
ion tobeunfounded. _ A large proportion 
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of them are granted to persons engaged 
in the trade they refer to; whilst the 
number of theoretical inventors is small. 
So that, in fact, the practical men are the 
real speculators ; for every patent is a spe- 
culation. Some unexpected and instruc- 
tive results might be obtained by separa- 
ting the projectors of each year into 
classes, and estimating their numbers 
and success. ‘The tailors, weavers, and 
other sedentary operatives, would be 
found to compose a numerous class, 
chiefly occupied with the perpetual mo- 
tion. 

The next, as to numbers, would be 
the miscellaneous division, containing pa- 
tentees for fans,—muffs,—wooden nut- 
megs,—steam-engines,—ladies reticules, 
ships of war, schemes for flying, and 
improved fish-hooks. ‘This class may be 
called the intuitive, and, with reason, 
looks coldly upon plans of education. 
The third list contains the practical en- 
gineers; itis the most successful division 
of all; but when we look at the large 
proportion of it who devote their atten- 
tion to one single object, the steam en- 
gine, it may be fairly doubted whether 
the plan of study they have pursued is 
best adapted to the end desired. Ex- 
periment is undoubtedly the only method 
of conducting such inquiries ; but expe- 
riments made without order or connec- 
tion, on a large scale, and protected by 
patents, are probably neither the most 
efficacious, nor the cheapest modes of 
attaining beneficial results. 

The last class is the theoretical spe- 
culators, and it is the smallest. We have 
made a rough estimate of the number of 
scientific persons who have published 
works, relating to new inventions in arts, 
and find that, in Europe, during the last 
century they do not exceed two hun- 
dred. Some idea of the number of 
practical men who have engaged in simi- 
lar speculations may be obtained by the 
amount of patents issued in a year. In 
America they have latterly been some- 
where about three hundred, in England 
the average is nearly two hundred ; of 
which last fifteen are devoted to the im- 
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provement of steam-engines only, with- 
out counting its applications. Great ac- 
curacy is not of much importance in 
such calculations, and at present we 
have not the means of attaining it, but 
if we assume that from the time Watt 
brought his improved engine into opera- 
tion ull the present time, a period of fif- 
ty-three years, that the number of pa- 
tents on the subject has increased, from 
one up to what we now find it; the 
number of English patents relating to the 
steam engine would have then been four 
hundred and twenty-four. Now allow- 
ing two hundred pounds to have been ex- 
pended by each patentee for his patent, 
model, and experiments, and six months 
time devoted to each of these expensive 
schemes; and we are satisfied we are 
under the mean, there will result, an 
amount of labour, equal to one man 
working every day for two hundred 
years, and a capital of eighty thousand 
pounds, devoted exclusively to the im- 
provement of the steam-engine. We 
do not wish to detract from the great 
merit to which this, nearly superhuman 
instrument entitles its improvers, but we 
are decidedly of opinion that if the in- 
ventors had been properly instructed, 
their labour properly divided, and the 
sum of eighty thousand pounds allowed 
them for experiment, they would have 
arrived at the same perfection with a 
much less amount of time and labour. 

A connection between all the means, 
whether of experiment, or reasoning, 
employed to reach a given end is the 
characteristic of scientific investigation ; 
and some of the chief advantages to be 
hoped for from the instruction of artisans, 
is that of teaching them to mould all 
their failures and success into a regular 
series, which may point out the difficul- 
ties already overcome, and those that 
remain to be surmounted. If this truth 


had been properly felt, and persons en- 
gaged in arts had known its history, the 
little jealousies which have caused a di- 
vision between art and science would ne- 
ver have existed ; much less continued 
to the present day ; when, among the 
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chan ‘for. instructing inctiadin we 
find the same narrow spirit, and in the 
works published for their use, meet with 
the old illiberal assertion continually re- 
peated, that philosophers have added no- 
thing to the improvement of art. No fear 
can be entertained for the ultimate success 
of the attempts now making for the ex- 
tension of knowledge, but the most dan- 
gerous opposition to them will perhaps 
arise from a class of persons who have 
been the first, and the most sincere, in 


advocating their adoption; a class of 


persons who by concentrating their 
strong natural talents upon pr actical sub- 
jects “have gained a knowledge of them 
to which the best informed theorist can- 
not pretend. The observation which 
Burke has made upon the law, in the 
beautiful description quoted by Srewarr, 
may be applied to the details of all prac- 
tical business, they “‘ do more to quicken 
and invigorate the understanding than all 
the other kinds of learning put together ; 
but they are not apt, except in persons 
very happily born, to open and liberalize 
the mind exactly in the same proportion.” 
Minds of the first order are superior to 
common prejudices, and we could men- 
tion several persons in the class alluded 
to, who, by the singular fertility, and re- 
sources of their genius, by the boldness 
with which they have struck into new 
paths, and the unerring certainty with 
which they have attained their object, 
have shown a power of mind that no 
professional prejudice could warp. But 
the majority have hitherto been guided 
by a feeling, that led them to express sin- 
cere admiration for the knowledge that 
was familiar to them, but to doubt the 
utility of all that lay beyond. We do 
not speak this reproachfully ! it is a feel- 
ing natural to the human mind, and so 
much liberality has been shewn of late 


by practic: il men, in their patronage of 


new institutions, that we hope soon to 
see all the branches of knowledge have 
their due weight in directing the com- 
mon concerns of life, and the progress 
of improvement. 

Much of the error that exists upon 








"| this lien has arisen ra the indefinite 
use of the words theory and art. A 
mechanic who did not reason upon the 
process he employed, and who, conse- 
quently, obeyed implicitly the rules of 
his profession, would look upon every 
other mechanic as a * theorist”—as an 
object of ridicule, who moved a step 
beyond the secrets of the shop; or at- 
teinpted to satisfy himself that these se- 
crets were founded in reason. Such 
people consider the mysteries of every 
craft as articles of faith, to be obeyed, 
and not to be inquired into. But it is 
time we should consider the distinction 
between art and science, and shew by 
historical facts how completely they 
have depended upon each other. 

We may define art, to be that branch 
of knowledge which teaches us to extend 
our physical powers or enjoyments, by 
the use of rules applicable only to the 
particular object we have in view. Be- 
fore such rules existed art did not exist ; 
but as the dictates of necessity prompted 
men to exert their whole powers towards 
attaining particular, and very limited, 
ends, the experience which they obtained 
was treasured up in rules applicable to 
those separate objects; rules not based 
upon general reasoning, but resulting 
from facts which had occurred in isola- 
ted cases, and ceasing to have any ap- 
plication when those cases were not the 
immediate object of inquiry. Such rules 
constituted for each particular case a 
separate art. 

The origin of science took place after 
arts had become numerous, and rose 
immediately out of them. Art collected 
and gathered together a large body of 
principles, founded on separate observa- 
tions, but bound to each other by innu- 
merable links ; the most obvious of 
which were readily traced, and formed 
a new body of rules, that applied not 
only to facts, but to divisions of facts. 
This was science! all science has so 
arisen ; and for a time was wholly con- 
fined to the arts where it originated. 
But it having been at length found that 
these general principles resolved them- 
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selves into a few simple classes, which 
might be understood without an accurate 
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knowledge of detail, these classes be- | 


came the object of study among specula- 
tive men; and becoming more and more 
refined, as they were carried further 
from the workshop, and borrowing from 
metaphysics, astronomy, and other sci- 


ences which have little relation to the | 


common purposes of life, a greater unity 
of design, they became separate branch- 
es of study, pursued for their own sakes, 


and loosing nearly all traces of their ori- | 


gin among the arts; to again connect 
them with which demanded, at a much 


later period, as great exertion of inven- | 
tive genius, as was required for their | 


creation. In this view of the subject we 
may assert that every art, which is at all 
complex, might, from its infancy have 


been divided into two branches, the | 


practical and the theoretical; and that 
those rules upon which practical men 
most valued themselves, as the choice 
parts of their profession, contained the 
very science they despised, though more 
imperfect than the theorist’s, and hidden 
from him by the peculiar phraseology of 
the work-shop. 


advantageously carried. 


timber he is trimming, was ascertained.* 
In all extensive trades the operative me- 
chanic, on whose skill the success of the 
work depends, knows little more of the 
result which he assists in fulfilling than 
the soldier does of the schemes of his 
general. The design is altogether in 
the hands of the masters, or their fore- 
man; and, in extensive works each pre- 
sides over a particular department, and 
is acquainted with that department only. 

Thus, by a judicious arrangement, 
general knowledge is made to combine 
with individual skill, and it is difficult to 
say how far this arrangement, which 
even at present forms a nearer connec- 
tion between the student and the work- 
man than is generally supposed, might be 
Some of the 
departments, we have alluded to, are, in 
a great measure theoretic ; the draughts- 
man to an engineer, when he has also to 
perform what calculations may be requi- 
site, is more of a theoretic, than a prac- 
tical man, and is only informed of the 
difficulties which attend carrying _ his 
plans into execution from the reports of 
others. Through the medium of such 


| persons, the improvements of science are 


The well known advantage in a divi- | 


sion of labour, if properly attended to, 
would have shewn a connection be 
tween branches of art, apparently detach- 
ed, and jealous of each other; which 
connection, extending to the sciences, 
has served to concentrate upon one point 
a large portion of human knowledge. 
Whoever has had an opportunity of ex- 
amining closely the different classes con- 
cerned in carrying on a large trade, 
must have been struck with the limited 
information possessed by the operative 
meinbers of it. The number of hands 
employed in constructing a watch has 
been pointed out by several writers. 
Each of these classes is ignorant of the 
professions of the others; the workman 
who is employed at the head of the ship 
cannot labour with equal facility at the 
stern ; and is, in general, totally ignorant 
of the method in which the form of the 








daily rendered efficacious in the arts; 
and if a complete chain were thus form- 
ed from the operative to the mathemati- 
cian, or chemist, the labours of all would 
combine in ove result, without any im- 
mediate connection between the extreme 
links. It is through a defect in some of 
the links of this chain that several of the 
institutions for educating practical men 
have failed ; the object has been either 
to render workmen mathematicians, or 
mathematicians workmen ; objects which 
we are astonished that any persons at all 
acquainted with the division of labour 
should have attempted. C.C. 


*Ships are often built hundreds, and even 
thousands, of miles from the spot where the 
moulds that regulate their shape were forme. 
The construction of their moulds depends alto- 
gether upon geo:metricial principles. 
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